Reporter Talks to Black Press on ‘Hymw Remark 
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ATLANTA, Aug. 16 — Washington Post re- 
porter Milton Coleman appeared before a skep- 
tical audience of black journalists today to defend 
his decision to report former presidential can- 
didate Jesse L. Jackson’s reference to Jews as 
“Hymie.” 

Coleman said his integrity has been attacked 
because of his reporting of the characterization 
and as a result of the controversy, black journal- 
ists have been unfairly asked to choose, “Are you 
a black first or a journalist first? Which side are 
you on?” * 

“It’s not my job to avoid controversy for Rev. 
Jackson— It’s his aides’ job,” said Coleman. 
“Don’t say there are white reporters out there 
who pull punches to curry favor with the white 
candidates they cover. They’re bad reporters 
and they can’t teach you anything except what 
you don’t want to be.” 

Earlier, Coleman said, “I never realized and 
certainly never hoped that reporting Mr. Jack- 
son’s remarks would spawn such a furor. [But] I 
remain convinced that I did the right thing, that I 
stuck to my principles and my responsibilities as 
a reporter.” 

Jackson’s remarks to Coleman, in which he re- 
fered to Jews as “Hymie” and to New York City 
as “Hymietown” in an informal conversation, be- 


came one of the most widely discussed issues of 
the presidential campaign. Muslim leader Louis 
Farrakhan, a Jackson supporter, threatened 
Coleman and his family as a result, and Jackson 
was pressed to apologize for his and Farrakhan’s 
remarks. Coleman noted that Jackson eventually 
acknowledged making the comments and apolo- 
gized. 

Coleman said he had refused to be interviewed 
on television about the controversy because he 
felt his ability to continue covering the presiden- 
tial campaign would be impaired if he spoke out. 
He said he felt “out of place professionally on the 
other side of the microphone.” He decided to 
speak today, at the National Association of Black 
Journalists’ convention here, "because I think the 
most appropriate thing is to discuss these issues 
as black people and as journalists.” 

Nevertheless, Coleman parried an almost con- 
tinuous series of hostile questions from the au- 
dience of about 400. Many said Coleman should 
have reported the remarks immediately. Instead, 
Coleman contributed the comments to a lengthy 
feature article on the relationship between Jack- 
son and American Jews written by another Post 
reporter. 

"As a good reporter, did you question [Jack- 
son] on his use of the terms at the time? Why 
not?” demanded Loretta Mouzon, a reporter for 
WTHR-TV in Indianapolis. 


When Coleman said he hadn’t, she replied an- 
grily, “Then I question your ability as a journal- 
ist.” 

Les Payne, national editor of Newsday in Long 
Island, N.Y, also questioned Coleman harshly. He 
said later, responding to a question by another 
reporter, that Coleman had used a double stan- 
dard in his reporting. “If it had been Mondale or 
Reagan, it wouldn’t have been in the paper.” 
Others, like Randy Daniels, president of a 
New York-based broadcasting company, said 
Coleman violated rules of confidentiality. “All of 
us function under certain ground rules and as far 
as I’m concerned, Milton, you broke those rules.” 
Daniels later said he was angry because “the 
man violated a fundamental rule of journalism 
and an unspoken covenant among his race.” 
Although not all journalists at the convention 

were critical of Coleman many shook his 

hand afterwards and congratulated him— 
whether such a “covenant” does or should exisl 
between black journalists and blacks they covei 
has been a topic of conversation since Jackson’s 
remarks were reported last February. 

“I think black journalists for the first time that 
I can remember have been scrutinized and under 
fire from both whites and blacks, from our peers 
and the people we work for * said Merv Aube- 
spin, president of the association. “But overall I 
think it’s been healthy." 


